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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


This animal is amphibious, and is found in 
both Asia and Africa. For description of its 
habits,we subjoin the account given of one now 
in the Zoological Gardens, London, the only 
live specimen in any collection: 

The Hippopotamus, now safely housed in his 
comfortable quarters in the Regent’s Park, was 
captured in August, 1849, about 1350 miles 
above Cairo. The hunters having previously 
wounded its mother, had their attention attract- 
ed to the thick bushes on the river’s bank, in 
' which the young animal was concealed. When 
discovered, the calf made a rush to the river, 
' and nearly escaped, owing to the slipperiness 
| of its skin, and was only secured by one of the 
)} men striking the boat hook into its flank, The 
Hippopotamus is now only ten months old, and 
measures seven feet long, and six and a half in 
> girth at the middle of the barrel-shaped trunk, 
which is supported clear from the ground on 
| very short and thick legs. The naked hide coy- 
' ering the broad back and sides, is of a dark! 
) India-rubber color, impressed by numerous fine 
wrinkles crossing each other, but disposed al- 
most transversely. When Professor Owen first 
saw the beast, it had just left its bath, and he 
observed a minute drop of a glistening secre- 
tion exuding from the pores, which are dispers- 
, ed over the whole integument, and which the 
animal is provided with for the purpose of lubri- 
cating its thick hide,and thus preventing it from 
breaking. After lying quietly about an hour, 
the Hippopotamus rose and walked slowly about 
its room, and then uttered a loud and short 
» harsh snort four or five times in quick succes- 
) sion, reminding one of the snort of a horse, and 
ending with an explosive sound like a bark.— 
The keeper stated that the sounds were indica- 
tive of its desire to return to the bath. The 
Arab onened the door and walked to the new 
>) ¥ing containing the bath, the Hippopotamus 
: following, like a dog, close to his heels. On 
) aniving at the bath-room, the animal descended 
} With some deliberation the flight of low steps 

leading into the water, stopped and drank a lit- 
tle, dipped his head under, and then plunged 
forwards. It was no sooner in its favorite ele- 
ment than its whole aspect changed, and it 
) seemed inspired with new life and activity,sink- 
-) ‘ng down to the bottom, and moving about sub- 
») merged for awhile, it would suddenly rise with 

& bound, almost bodily, out of the water, and 
splashing back, commenced swimming and 
plunging about with a porpoise-like motion,roll- 
ing from side to side, taking in mouthfuls of 
water and spurting them out again, raising ev- 
*ry now and then its grotesque head, and biting 
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the wood work at the margin of 
the bath. The broad rounded 
back of the animal being now 
chiefly in view, it looks a much 
larger animal than when out of 
the water. After half an hour 
spent in this amusement, it quit- 
ted the water, at the call of its 
keeper, and followed him back to 
the sleeping-room, which is well 
bedded with straw, and where a 
stuffed sack is provided for its 
pillow, of which the animal, hav- 
ing a very short neck, thicker 
than the head, duly avails itself 
when it sleeps. When awake, it 
is very impatient of any absence 
of its favorite attendant, rises on 
its hind legs, and threatens to 
break down the wooden fence by 
butting and pushing against it in 
a way strongly significative of its great muscu- 
lar force. Its food is now a kind of porridge of 
milk and maize meal. Its appetite has been in 
no respect diminished by the confinement and 
inconvenience of the sea voyage, or by change 
in climate. 











Narrative. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE YOUNG SCULPTOR, 


Or an illustration of the Second Commandment. 











Nothing but the sea would do for young Ar- 
thur Martin. When a very little boy, he was 
never so happy as when making paper boats, 
and sailing them round ina large wash-tub.— 
As he grew older, he was constantly drawing 
ships upon his slate, when he should have been 
doing sums—or whittling and rigging out the 
most perfect miniature vessels, when his father 
thought he was at work in the back yard, or 
planting potatoes in the field. 

His parents were anxious that he should re- 
ceive an education, and enter a profession; but 
Arthur always said— 

“He only wished to study enough to thor- 
oughly understand navigation, and that when 
he knew each spar and rope of a ship,with their 
uses, he should consider himself a Jearned man, 
and would make more use of his knowledge 
than he should of all the colleges could give 
him. The sea, and leisure, now and then, to 
use his talent for carving curious and life-like 
images—it was all he wanted in life, and it was 
no use to purpose anything else, for it was al] 
he would have.” So his friends very reluctant- 
ly consented to allow him to go tosea. They 
busted the temptation to sin, by which he 
would constantly be surrounded—they feared 
the accidents and dangers which attend the path 
ofthe ship upon the great waters—but they 
found the boy’s heart was in a sailor’s life, and 
they wisely determined that he should make 
the trial—hoping he would soon become wea- 
ried of its hardships, and glad to settle down to 
the more quiet and safe enjoyments, and em- 
ployments of home. Accordingly, when he 
reached his sixteenth year, they made arrange- 
ments for him to sail, under the care of a reli- 
gious captain, and gave strict injunction that if 
he expressed a desire to return home and study, 
he should be sent back by the first opportunity. 
Nothing could exceed his delight, and when he 
put on his sailor’s clothes, and stood before his 
mother, he could not imagine why the tears 


when the morning came on which he was real- 
ly to leave home, and he dressed again—but 
now for the sailor’s work—he could not himself 
wholly restrain his tears; and his mother felt 
comforted when she saw one drop upon the Bi- 
ble which she had reserved to give him, with 
her prayer and her blessing,as her parting gifts. 
On the first page she had written that beautiful 
hymn, commencing— 


“ Remember, boy! who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come; 

When she who had thine earliest kiss 
Sleeps in her narrow home. 
Remember, ’twas a mother gave 

The gift to one she’d die to save.” 


Arthur did not stop to read it then, but he 
read it many times afterward; and to the latest 
hour of his life he never forgot how, on that 
first parting, she put her hand upon his head, 
and said, in a broken and faltering voice, “May 
He, who maketh the sea a calm, so that the 
waves thereof are still—who hath measured the 
waters in the hoilow of his hand—have mercy 
upon my boy, now that he is going down tothe 
sea in ships, to do business upon the great wa- 
ters—preserve him from sin, and give him an 
abiding sense of the presence of God, and his 
wonders upon the great deep.” This was all 
that mother’s prayer, but God heard and regis- 
tered it in heaven. 

The gallant vessel was ready to sail—the 
sails were spread, and fluttered their white 
wings against the breeze, as if impatient to be 
gone—the seamen gave long and hearty tugs 
at the anchor. On board all was life and bus- 
tle, and among it stood Arthur, with the tears 
of parting yet upon his cheeks, but the love for 
a sailor’s life, deep and warm within his heart. 
In a few moments the vessel was under way, 
and leaning over the side, Arthur gazed upon 
his native land, until even the faint blue line, 
that marked its border, had faded away in the 
distance ; then he dashed the tear from his eye, 
and was at once the bold and fearless sailor 


boy! 

The voyage was to be along one—they were 
to go to China, and returning, to touch at seve- 
ral of the East India islands. So much was to 
be seen,that Arthur felt as if he should be quite 
a man when he returned, and they had scarcely 
been one week out, before he was planning 
what costly gifts he should bring to his friends. 
They had a long, but prosperous voyage. Ar- 
thur never tired of the ocean: whether at rest, 
with the dolphins at play around the ship, or 
tossed mountain high upon the rough waves, it 
was always the same to him—the realization of 
his childhood’s happiest dreams. 

He used to think of home, and of his mother; 
but he never wished himself there. Amid all 
the wickedness and profanity around him. he 
had se far preserved himself from open sin.— 
He loved occasionally to read in the Bible, 
which was, he thought, his greatest treasure ; 
and he often remembered his mother’s prayer to 
God, that he might see His wonders in the 
great deep. He employed much of his time in 
carving curious figures. This had always been 
a taste of his, when a boy ; so much s0, that he 
was often called the little sculptor. This wasa 
great source of amusement to himself, and his 
companions; and his miniature vessels were 
eagerly sought by them, as gifts for friends, 
when they should return home. Sometimes he 
made images of horses, and his dogs had so 
much life, that they generally had some name 
bestowed upon them by the sailors, and were 
placed in prominent parts of the vessel. The 








came into her eyes, and she turned away her 

















head—he had never been so happy before ; but 


master promised him leisure and material for 
carving a figure-head for the ship, before they 


should arrive in port; but a sudden occurrence 
put this design out of his power. They had a 
violent storm when among the small islands of 
the Indian ocean, and although every exertion 
was made to save the ship, it went to pieces, 
and all the crew but Arthur and two of his 
mates, were lost. They bound themselves to a 
spar, and after being tost for days without food 
or drink, were at last thrown upon a small un- 
inhabited island, where the adventures through 
which they passed, would make a story very 
similar to the one told by Robinson Crusoe.— 
The only thing which Arthur preserved was his 
Bible. This he put into his pocket; and his 
first action when he reached the shore, after 
having fallen upon his knees to thank God for 
his deliverance from death, was to open, and 
carefully spread out its wet pages, to dry inthe 
sun. And here alone, upon this desert island, 
he found its perusal the greatest comfort ; and 
often, through the long—long days, he might 
be seen sitting with his two companions, under 
the shadow of some of the large trees, reading 
to them out of the word of life. Cut off as they 
were from intercourse with mankind, it soon 
became a pleasant thought, that they could hold 
communion with God, and that He, whom they 
had forgotten through their busy life, did not 
forget them now. To occupy and amuse thex 
many weary hours, Arthur had recourse to his 
favorite amusement of carving, and the wish to 
execute a figure-head for a ship, was still the 
uppermost. He had long had his design com- 
pleted, and had only waited for a opportunity to 
put it into form. Several days were spent in 
looking up a suitable piece of wood. Atlength 
one was found, and Arthurcommenced his task. 
Day after day, it occupied every hour. He on- 
ly went to sleep at night, to dream of it; and 
now, I am afraid if an opportunity had been 
offered him, of leaving the island with the fig- 
ure-head unfinished, he would have chosen to 
remain where he was. It was summer—and 
the island abounded with choice wild fruits, 
and the streams with fish. They had construct- 
ed a rude hut of logs, and as yet had suffered 
for none of the necessities of life; but they felt 
like imprisoned men,and watched very anxious- 
ly for the appearance of a ship. One of them 
was always stationed on an eminence that 
looked far out to sea, and it is not to be won- 
dered at, that their fruitless watch often made 
their eyes heavy and their hearts faint. Not a 
sail appeared in sight. Far—far out was only 
the blue sea, and the grey sky—and now and 
then, a sea bird sweeping lightly over the 
waves, or darting down to catch in its long bill, 
some heedless little fly that had come within its 
reach. 

At length, Arthur’s image was completed.— 
It was the figure of a beautiful female, with a 
sweet and sad expression of face, looking, Ar- 
thur frequently thought, as he worked so slow 
and patiently upon it, as his mother did when 
last he saw her. He had wished to make it a 
likeness of her, and it was now a great pleasure 
to him, that he had succeeded. ‘The other sail- 
ors thought it the most beautiful thing they had 
ever seen, and often said, they were sure a ship 
with such an angel to guard her, would never 
be as unlucky as the one they had been in at 
the time of the shipwreck. And now every day 
they used to carry this with them, and sit side 
by side upon the hill, and talk to it, while they 
watched for a sail. 

One morning Arthur said,—“I will make a 
promise, to give this angel to the first ship that 
comes in sight. Be she large or smal], Ameri- 
can or foreign, she shall have her for her figure 
head.” 





“Take care, Arthur;” said one of his com- 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











anions, starting suddenly up, “for if my eyes 
ave not grown blind from so long looking,there 
is a sail.” cine 
All eyes were bent eagerly in the direction | 
towards which he pointed, and in a moment, 
« Sail ho!” burst from every lip. They ran up | 
the signal, which they had long since prepared, | 
and lighted a fire, so that the smoke might be} 
seen far out at sea; then, with anxious hearts 
sat down to wait the event; and from souls | 
which were a short time ago all unused to 
prayer, were put up fervent petitions, to the 
God of the sea, as well as of the lone island, 
that the hour of their deliverance might be 
near. ; ee. 
And now, truly the position of the ship seems 
changed—she is evidently bearing towards 
them. A few hours, and all doubt is gone.— 
The crew have run up a signal to answer to 
their’s, and as the wind was favoring, soon a 
voice comes over the waves, asking ina foreign 
tongue, what is wanted? They could not un- 
derstand, but made signs of distress, which 
seemed to be perfectly comprehended on board, 
and the sails were taken in, the anchor weigh- 
ed, and a boat manned by four, put off for the 
island. The sailors on shore watched every 
movement with breathless interest, and when 
the boat touched the beach, and the men beck- 
oned to them to come, they only waited to take 
the figure-head with them, and fairly shouted 
for joy, when they found themselves once more 
on the old ocean. 

The vessel was Italian, and bound for India ; 
but Arthur, true to his promise, though with re- 
luctance, gave his much loved piece of sculp- 
ture to the captain. The Italians love sculp- 
ture, and at once appreciated the beauties of 

-this. ‘I'he captain put it ina prominent place 
on board, and the sailors’ favorite clustering 
spot was around it. After being a few weeks 
in this vessel, they were met by an American 
ship, and were willingly received on board by 
the captain. Ile was bound for home, and Ar- 
thur felt that if once again there, he should be 
willing to devote himself to almost any land 
employment, rather than tempt the dangers of 
the sea again. His Bible was with him still, 
and was to be the only thing with which he left 
home, and should return to it again; but Arthur 
felt it was much the most precious of all— 
though sometimes he had a pang of disappoint- 
ment that he could not show his mother how he 
had retained her image in his heart, and how 
faithfully he had transferred it, in those long 
and lonely island hours. 

The vessel reached its destined port in safe- 
ty, and Arthur, grown to be a man, once more 
knelt by his mother’s knee to ask her blessing 
upon her “sailor boy.” Faithfully he recount- 
ed the sufferings and perils of his voyage, nor 
did he forget to tell her how much comfort her 
parting gift had been to him, and how he hoped 
to others beside himself it had spoken of that 
port of peace awaiting those whose vessels 
have safely outridden the storms of the ocean 
of life. 

Arthur had sincerely wished to be contented 
on land, but this he soon found that he could 
not be, and to sea he must go again. India 
was now his destined port. He had become in 
a measure familiar with its seas, and he felt a 
strong desire once more to look upon the island 
that had been his home. But in this he was 
disappointed. Gentle breezes and quiet seas 
wafted them safely on, and a prolonged stay at 
the port of Calcutta, gave him an opportunity to 
visit India, and make himself a little acquainted 
with its manners and customs. He obtained 
leave of absence from his vessel, and with a 
eompanion commenced his journey. He saw 
much that was new and entertaining. Rich 
lands—beautiful gardens—flowers whose colors 
and fragrance excelled those of every other 
land—trees bending under their weight of or- 
ange and lemon, and pine-apple, and pomgran- 
ate—the broad spreading banian tree—the tall 
and showy palin—shrubs, with their costly and 
aromatic gums—spice trees—in short, almost 
every rare and precious production which the 
world could offer. But although God had done 
so much for the country in giving itsuch soure- 
es of wealth, Arthur found every where no 
recognition of His existence in the minds of its 
inhabitants. They were all idolaters, worship- 
ing idols which their own hands had made, and 
bowing down to likenesses of things in the 
heavens above, and in the earth beneath, and in 
the waters under the earth—and serving them, 
and them only. 


After a few days’ residence in the country, 























Arthur became very much interested in the re- 
ligion of the natives, and determined to make a 
visit to a new temple which had been recently 
erected in honor of a goddess, said to have de- 
| scended from heaven in answer to the fervent 


wild woods, after long continued fasting, and | 


received as an earnest of the favor of heaven, 
this image of the goddess Gunga. Exhausted, 
he said, from want of food, and bleeding from | 
the scourge of the rod, upon his bare and al-| 
ready lacerated body, he had lain himself down | 
upon his bed, composed of sharp iron points, to | 
rest; but for a long time his thirst was so great, 
and the heat, and pain of his body so intense, 
that he could not sleep; but suddenly, he forgot 
his ailments—the blood ceased to flow, the 
points felt like a velvet couch, and a gentle 
sleep came over him. 

Then there appeared before him an angel, 
and he heard a voice, sweet as the sweetest 
song of birds, saying to him, “Awake—awake! 
oh beloved of Gunga—I have heard thy prayers, 
and witnessed thy suffering ; and come now to 
bring thee thy reward. Here, with thee I leave 
an image of myself. Awake, holy and beloved 
—arise, and go back to the homes of my faith- 
ful people—tell them what a treasure thou pos- 
sessest, and they shall build me a temple, and 
sacrifice before it, and thou shalt be high priest 
—most favored of the goddess; and they shall 
go in and out before thee, and all this shall be 
well pleasing in my eyes.” Then the air was 
filled with music, and the angel, bending over, 
and blessing him, vanished from sight. Imme- 
diately he awoke, and by his couch stood the 
image of the goddess. Prostrating himself be- 
fore it, with tears of joy he kissed the hem of 
its garment again and again, then reverently 
taking it in his arms, obeyed the command 
which he had received in his sleep, and bore it 
back to the city of B He sent a messen- 
ger before him, to relate this story, and summon 
the people to receive him as they ought. The 
news flew through every part of the crowded 
town,and long before he reached the place with 
his sacred burden, the street for miles was lined 
with devout worshipers, who prostrated them- 
selves, and covered their faces with the dust as 
he passed by them. 

A temporary shelter was immediately pre- 
pared for the goddess, and soon a costly and el- 
egant temple was ready to receive her. Priests 
perform daily the sacred rites, and the city is 
thronged within and without its walls, with de- 
vout pilgrims, who come to offer their oblations 
and receive the “blessing.” 

The approach to the city was made known to 
Arthur, by the crowds of men, women, and chil- 
dren, whom he found on their way thither; and 
the suffering and want which he saw, were nev- 
er to be forgotten. There was the old man, 
with just enough of life left to draw his totter- 
ing limbs thither, to die—there were the sick, 
worn down by physical suffering and fatigue, 
who, unable to reach the temple, had fainted by 
the way, and whose severest suffering in death, 
was, that it must come before the “blessing;”— 
mothers, with infants in their arms, and little 
children, with hungry faces, and blistered feet, 
by their side—fathers, who had left large fami- 
lies without support, in a distant part of the 
country. These, and many more, Arthur met, 
hurrying with wild gestures, and frantic cries, 
toward the holy shrine. The nearer he ap- 
proached the city,the more sickening and heart- 
rending the scenes became. He passed one 
min, who had advanced for the last five miles, 
by measuring his length upon the ground.— 
Blood was flowing from every part of his body, 
but he seemed conscious of nothing, but that he 
was constantly coming nearer thecity. Naked 
men and women, with a scourge of knotted 
cords, were inflicting upon themselves deep 
and repeated blows; and others with sharp 
knives or pointed weapons, were tearing and 
lacerating their flesh, in the most shocki 
manner. There seemed to Arthur, as he looked 
with horror on, to be no kind of self-torture, 
which was not practiced by the miserable be- 
ings around him. Just outside of the city gates 
were erected high poles, on the top of which 
was fixed another long pole, soconstructed that 
it could be pulled by a rope attached to one 
end, and made to turn swiftly around; on the 
other end were several sharp hooks, and upon 
these hooks Arthur saw, to his surprise, human 
beings suspended—the hook passing through 
the flesh upon the back; and the poor sufferer, 











thus hanging between heaven and earth, was| in India, to one of their pricsts,in order to break iscechingly for it. He always receives his t u 


drawn around by four or five, who took hold of 
the rope. 

As he hung there, not a groan escaped his 
lips, and at each successive turn, the people 
sent up a shout of triumph! When the poor 


prayer of a priest, who, alone, in the midst of a | victim’s strength was entirely exhausted,so that 


he could no longer motion for them to proceed, 


the severest self-inflicted bodily sufferings, had | he was taken down; and if he survived, was a 


cripple for life. 

Arthur’s heart failed him many times before 
reaching the city, and he had nearly turned 
back without seeing the temple, but the pres- 
sure of the crowd on, was so great, that he 
would have found it nearly impossible; so he 
allowed himself to be borne on, and soon en- 
tered the gates of the city. The temple was a 
large and splendid building, rich with every or- 
nament of carving and gilding that an oriental 
taste could devise. All around it, prostrate on 
the ground, lay hundreds of miserable worship- 
ers, many of whom were trampled to death by 
the crowd, who were rushing over them to gain 
an immediate entrance to the sacred precincts. 
Arthur walked among them with the greatest 
care, and many a glaring eye turned up to him 
with a look of thankfulness, for the unwonted 
kindness which was showed them. Constantly, 
through his mind was passing that part of the 
commandment which says,—For I, the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation of those that hate me. It 
seemed to him that the moral degradation and 
physical suffering of the poor wretched around 
him, was a sore punishment for a belief in the 
existence of false gods, which had been taught 
them by their parents, and which would be 
taught by them, to their children, even to the 
third and fourth generation. 

It was with some difficulty that he was ena- 
bled to enter the sanctuary, the natives being 
very fearful of offending the goddess, by pol- 
luting her temple by the presence of an unbe- 
liever ; but a large bribe paid to one in authori- 
ty, at last succeeded, and he found himself be- 
neath the hallowed walls. Many priests, inlong 
white robes, were standing before a shrine, 
which was surrounded by long curtains, of the 
most costly material. Ata certain hour of the 
day, these were withdrawn, and the goddes® 
smiled upon, and blessed those who were near 
her. In the meantime, the ceremonies contin- 
ued—there was much prostrating of themselves 
before the curtains, and ina low, monotonous 
voice, the priests were constantly chanting a 
hymn. Arthur waited patiently, until the mo- 
ment for raising the curtain, and then pressed 
eagerly forward, with the others, to obtain a 
view of the idol, upon whose worship such an 
amount of human suffering, and treasure, was 
expended. What was his astonishment, when, 
enshrined in a rich dress, sparkling in gold and 
silver, and precious gems, he beheld—the figure 
head, which he had carved with his own hands ! 
He could hardly believe his eyes saw aright; 
but there was the same sweet face, so like his 
own dear mother’s—the same waving hair—and 
crossed meekly upon her breast, the image of 
the hands that had so often blessed him. An 
exclamation of surprise burst from his lips; but 
fortunately for him, those around supposed it to 
be one of delight, at the view of so much sanc- 
tity and beauty. But how different were his 
real feelings. He could hardly refrain from 
calling to the priests, and commanding them, in 

x0d’s most holy name, to desist from an impo- 
sition upon the people, so wicked and so cruel ; 
but a moment's reflection convinced him that 
his figure head was only the embodiment of a 


| system of idolatry, which, if it did not worship 


that,would soon find some other object to adore. 
Therefore, with a heavy heart, and an earnest 
prayer to the one, only living and true God,that 
He would have mercy upon the por deluded 
heathen, he left the temple, and shutting his 
eyes and ears to the sights and sounds by which 
he was surrounded, he returned as quickly as 
possible to the vessel he had left, and during 
the remainder of his stay in port, he could no 
longer enjoy the beautiful flowers and the 
fruits. Present before him, constantly, was 
that long, long procession of miserable heathen 
—their groans, their prayers, and their suffer- 
ings ; and all to obtain a blessing from a block 
of wood, which his own hand had fashioned. 

A few years afterward, he met by accident, 
in a foreign port, the Italian captain to whom 
he had presented the image. When he asked 
him about it, the man, after some hesitation, 
confessed that he had sold it, for 9 large price, 
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up a tradition, which had existed for ages, that ward. He 
at some time, the goddess Gunga would de. stretch him 
scend upon the earth to bless those who had so Jimbs in ju: 
long and so faithfully worshipped her. In a ally dead, ¢ 
low and solemn voice, Arthur repeated to him Be dead, P 
the second commandment; but the captaincared [ s!most imp: 
more for money than for God,and only shrugged J pyer, as he 
his shoulders, and smiled contemptuously upon jeet, spring 
the voung American sculptor’s dread of the sin race. The 
of idolatry. chief, and 
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SULKS. handkerchi 
This is the name of a disease which is not Seery table 
uncommon among children. Though some grow rl is 0 
up without being much afflicted with it, yet I . d inte 
have seen a child so entirely under its influence on Patil th 
as to throw herself upon the floor, kick over with extren 
benches, and seem ready to bite and devour er. He wi 
everything in her way. hoys call it 
Some children, from their habits and circum. wn it pati 
stances, are much more likely to have this dis. [Bho is indefa 
ease than others. Those that generally have sing one is 
theirown way about every thing, and whose He is als 
parents let them play in the streets, or by the lowing the 
roadside, when they please, and with whom JB »nq mistres 
they please—such children are very much dis- [i thom, to co 
posed to have the sulks. I have seen children absent, but 
suffering with it, however, who had the kindest a distance | 
parents and happiest home that children could him guard: 
have. BS tie welcome th 
It generally comes on whensomethingissaid [B}i; nature 
which we do not like. For instance, Jane Bar. nasifestati 
ber came from school the other day witha green [those who | 
apple which Susan Carp had given her. Like [B who do not 


a good girl, she went directly to her mother 
with it, and by her mother was told to throw it 
away. Jane began tocry. ‘Why mother, it 


and former 
Dting or dra 


wont hurt me; all the girls eat them, and they ager 
are not hurt.’ i lite, makin: 

‘My dear, said her mother, ‘I tell you you  hsnds, &c. 
must do it. Iam the best judge of what is fit icke. ' 


ing tricks, 
tioned here 
ly, and cou 
for any am 


for you to eat.’ 

Then came on a fit of the sulks. First she 
threw out one of her elbows,and then the other, 
and then both at once. Then her shoulders be- 
















b I will no 
gan to twist, first one way and then the other. JP my little fri 
Her head began to go forward and then back- B articles, wh 
ward with a jerk, and she stamped, when she — uauier to 
walked away, as if she was trying to geta tight A young 
shoe on, ' een. of the preci 

‘Go and sit down, Jane, in that chair, till din- Fi His remaii 
ner-time,’ said Mrs. Barber. ‘months afte 

This made the disease worse. She began to B where his { 
make a whining, fretful noise with her mouth; F found still ; 
and soon her feet began to swing back and & of prey fror 


forth against the chair; and then she began to 
push her chair against the wall. Her hair was 
hanging over her eyes,which were now swollen 
and red with weeping; and so great was the 


during that 
Walter Sc 
scene :— 





change in her appearance in Jess than half an fp Dark gre 
hour, that you would hardly have known her— F),,, Mount 
This is a fair statement of the appearance of | Where the 
the disease in Jane Barber’s case. Sometimes B_., 4ecay: 
the appearances are different. The corner of Like the 
the apron is crowded into the mouth and chew. §,,., Weathe 
ed; the fingers are twisted over the work, or Till the mo 
plaything, or book, is thrown down upon the F, clay; 
floor or across the room ; and the eyes snap and Nor yet qu 
stare about like a person who is mad. The af- Por faithfu 
flicted child kicks and strikes andscreams; ani >, 4, 

it is sometimes necessary to catch her, and con- The much- 


And chase 


fine her, even as we would a wild animal. In 
How long. 


such violent attacks as these, it is necessary to 




















ply the severest remedy,or the patient will soon F .,. slumb 
be past all hope of recovery. Ww hen the 
se - didst t 

me How many 

Natural fjistorp. numb 

mEre he fa 

ORIGINAL. heart ? 

Oh, how 


DO GS.—NO. XIT. 


In this last number, my little friends, I pro- 
mised to tell you about a dog with which I am 


kindness ta 
Br ves contir 
of the mora 








well acquainted. He isa spaniel, and is ce-) ?7===== 
tainly exceedingly sagacious. He will lie dow 

at the bidding of his master or mistress, close 

his eyes, and feign sleep. No matter who calls |} = 
he will not stir, until he has permission from) TH 
them. He is very fond of sugar, and knovs 

where it is kept, and the experiment has ofte! I once k 
been tried of asking him, if Philo wants sugat’Pa°®: | His 


hought of 


i 
which he perfectly understands, but he will nf eee 
Enjoying it: 


stir until his master or mistress say, Philo mf 














At shoot fo: 
uarded it | 
he cattle, 


wake up, when he will spring at once to tht) 
person who offered him sugar, and look up ef 






























t [Every table, chair, book-case, mantel-piece,rug, 
¥ W§itthere is one, every body’s pocket is diligently 
I d into, gently, but perseveringly he keeps 
€ on, until the missing article is found, and then 
r PB with extreme delight, it is delivered to its own- 
it [Bor, He will play “ hide and go seek,” as the 
boys call it, with great spirit, waiting with the 
1} PB utmost patience until the signal is given, when 
s- [he is indefatigable in his search, until the mis- 
€ Bing one is found. 
e He is also an excellent watch dog, never al- 
le Blowing the most intimate friends of his master 
mM [and mistress, no matter how well he may like 
8- B them, to come near the house when they are 
n PB absent, but ever true to his trust, keeps them at 
st [a distance until the return of those who made 
ld Bhim guardian of the premises, when he will 
: welcome the visitor with all the politeness of 
id [his nature, and this is saying much, for his 
- BF manifestations of regard are very agreeable to 
en BF those who like dogs, and not offensive to those 
ke Bwho donot. He was learned to wipe his feet, 
et Band formerly did it before coming into the sit- 
‘it Biting or drawing room, but as he has not prac- 
it PF ticed much lately, he does not always think of 
ey § it, unless he is told to dv so. He is quite po- 
lite, making a bow when requested to, shaking 
‘ou F hands, &c., together with many other interest- 
ft § ing tricks, which are too numerous to be men- 
tioned here. His owners value him very high- 
she Bly, and could not be tempted to part with him 
let, & for any amount of money, I think. 
be- { will now relate to you one more anecdote, 
er. B my little friends, and then close this series of 
ck- B articles, which I hope have been instructive and 
she ) amusing to you. 
ght F A young man lost his life hy falling from one 
: of the precipices of the Helvellyn mountains.— 
lin- I) His remains were not discovered until three 
months afterwards, at the bottom of a ravine, 
nto B where his faithful dog, almost a skeleton, was 
th; FP found still guarding him, and driving the birds 
and Fiof prey from the place. How he had subsisted 
1 to B during that time could not be ascertained. Sir 
Was B Walter Scott thus btautifully describes the 
lien FF scene :— 
ha | “Dark green was the spot, ’mid the brown 
co mountain ther, 
e of | Where the pilg?fm of nature lay stretched in 
mes J. decay; 
or of Like the corpse of an outcast, abandoned to 
ew. fe, Weather, 
, of Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless 
the BB, lays 
and fe Nor yet quite deserted, tho’ lonely extended, 
e af for faithful in death, his mute favorite attend- 
sand Be, Os . ed, 
con- | Lhe much-loved remains of her master defend- 
~ Jy | And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 
ry to How long didst thou think that his silence was 
8000 slumber ? 
* When the wind waved his garments, how oft 
a=} didst thou start ? 
By How many long days and long weeks didst thou 
> number, 
_. Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy 
heart ?” 
_Oh, how can any one avoid the belief that 
/}kindness to these animals, from which he de- 
[ pro-| #flves continued and essential assistance is part 
I am! 90f the moral duty of man? Estruue. 
B Ct —SEE 
down H 
cla Parental. 
calls ae 
ft) = THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 
ofter I once knew a little boy who set out a little 
ugar’ pare’ His heart seemed to be bound in the 
ill nt pe OUght of rearing that tree to full growth, and 
o mi fpae ying its fruit. He watched it until he saw 
to teemet Shoot forth the tender twig, and carefully 
pe fae arded it lest it should be trampled down by 
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ward. He will also feign death, when told— 
stretch himself out, close his eyes, and put his 
jimbs in just such a position as if he were actu- 
ally dead, and at the moment his master says, 
Be dead, Philo, his legs look as if it would be 
almost impossible to bend them. Assoon,how- 
ever, a8 he is told to come to life, he is on his 
feet, springing about, full of joy,and ready for a 
race. The family often show him a handker- 
chief, and tell him to hide his eyes, which he 

nerally does by going into another room, of- 
ten at some distance from the one where the 
Mnandkerchief is. When all is ready, he is 
Ncalled, and told to find master, or mistress’ 
handkerchief. Now the search commences in 
earnest. No part of the room escapes him.— 











cident, until it became a blighted and unsightly 
shrub. And the poor boy was sadly disap- 
pointed. 

Another I knew, who planted some ever- 

eens. They were beautiful trees, and he 
ondly hoped that in future years he should en- 
joy himself under their shadow. Day after day 
he watched over them through a long drought, 
however weary he might be. And nocare was 
wanting to protect them from every accident.— 
How great was his disappointment, then, when 
he saw the leaves begin to wither, and branch 
after branch die, until the whole tree was dead, 
and with it died his fond hopes. 
Such, dear youth, has been the fate of many 
a fond parent. With what care and anxiety 
have they watched over their tender shoots, and 
watered them with prayers and tears. How 
anxivus to keep them from every destructive 
way, and from every snare. Days and nights 
have they watched, and however weary, they 
were always ready to nurture the tender shrubs. 
With what’anxiety have they watched the open- 
ing buds of promise, and joyfully anticipated 
comfort from their fruits in declining years.— 
Ardently they wished, and hoped, that they 
might be pillars in the temple of God, when 
they were called to leave this vale of tears.— 
How often has the rising dawn and the deepen- 
ing twilight witnessed their agonizing prayers 
for this object. 
But the youth, so fair, and so well instructed 
and cared for, grew to manhood indeed, but 
how? Every fair and promising blossom had 
faded. Not even a leaf of promise was left.— 
Instead of being a helper to the church of God, 
he was a hindrance. Instead of being useful to 
those around, he became a snare. Instead of 
being a comfort in the decline of life, he was 
cause of unceasing anxiety. That plant had 
become a tree indeed, but it bore no fruit, and 
was dead, and fit only for fuel. If such a pa- 
rent does not know trouble, who does? If he 
feels not anxiety and distress, who does? If he 
is not most dreadfully disappointed, who is — 
Go and root up his whole orchard, and you will 
not touch a chord so tender, and send a thrill so 
painful to his heart as this. He would sing and 
rejoice still, But his son, his son; what shall 
he do for his child ? 
Reader, are you a child? And have you thus 
blasted the hopes of those who have watched 
over you? If you have, a terrible reckoning is 
before you. You are bringing down the grey 
hairs of your parents to the grave, spreading 
death and snares around you, and treasuring up 
wrath against the day of wrath. You are in 
your days of health and prosperity, laying up 
stores of vengeance, for those days of affliction 
and darkness which are coming upon you. For 
God will surely visit upon you the transgres- 
sion of the command, Honor thy father and 
mother.—A Parent. Chr. Mirror. 











Morality. 


FULFILLMENT OF A PROMISE. 


In the year 1783, when Mr. Scott, afterwards 
Lord Eldon, first became a candidate for the 
borough of Weoble,he was received and lodged 
in the house of Mr. Bridge, the vicar, who hav- 
ing a daughter, then a young child, took a jocu- 
lar promise from him, that if he should ever be- 
come a chancellor,and the girl’s husband should 
be a clergyman, the chancellor would give that 
clergyman a living. 

Now comes the sequel,partly related by Lord 
Eldon himself, to his niece, Mrs. Foster. 

Years rolled on—I came into office,when one 
morning I was told a young lady wished to 
speak to me; and I said that young ladies must 
be attended to, so they must show her up. And 
up came a very pretty young lady, and she cur- 
tesied and simpered, and said she thought I 
should not recollect her. I answered I certain- 
ly did not, but perhaps she could recal herself 
to my memory; so she asked me if I remem- 
bered the clergyman at Weoble, and his little 
girl to whom he had made a promise. 

“OQ yes, I do; and J suppose you are the little 
girl?” She courtesied, and said “ Yes.” 

“And I suppose you are married to a clergy- 
man?” 

“ No,” she said, and she blushed ; “I am only 
going to be married to one, if you, my lord, will 
give him a living.” 














J he cattle. But it met with accident after ac- 





Well, I told her to come back in a few days ; 
and I made inquiries to ascertain from the bish- 
| op of the diocese that the man she was going 





to be married to was a respectable clergyman 
of the church of England ; and then I looked at 
my list, and found that I actually had a living 
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vacant that I could give him. So, when the 
young lady came back, I told her she might re- 
turn home and get married as fast as she liked, 
for her intended should be presented to a living, 
and I would send the papers as soon as they 
could be made out. 

“O no,” she exclaimed, and again she sim- 
pered, and blushed, and courtesied ; “ pray, my 
lord, let me take them back myself.” 

I was a good deal amused; so I actualty had 
the papers made out, and signed them, and she 
took them back herself the following day. 


“D0 GET THE BIBLE AND LOOK.” 


“ Mother,” said little Henry on a Sabbath 
morning, “is it right for father to go to the of- 
fice to-day >” 

A hard question for that mother to answer.— 
She could not express approbation of the viola- 
tion of God’s law, even in her husband, and she 
could not bear to diminish her child’s reverence 
for his parent. The mother hesitated. 

The child growing impatient, cried, “Mother, 
do get the Bible and look.” 

It was wrong for Henry to be impatient ; per- 
haps it was wrong for his mother not to answer 
immediately : and yet I have always remember- 
ed the incident with pleasure. It showed that 
Henry had early learned what is “the only and 
sufficient rule of faith and practice.” 

Are you tempted to disobey your parents P— 
Do your companions tell you “there is no harm 
in it?” Get the Bible, and look for the com- 
mand, “ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

As you grow older you will leave the exam- 
ples and restraints of your father’s house.— 
Then you may be tempted to read an irreli- 
gious book, or walk for pleasure on the Sab- 
bath. Conscience makes you hesitate. “There 
is no harm in it,” repeats the tempter. Get the 
Bible and look ; and from Moses to Malachi you 
will find judgments denounced against those 
who break the fourth commandment, and bles- 
sings promised to those who find not their own 
pleasure on the Lord’s holy day. f 

A new temptation arises. Your companions 
urge you to join them in the dancing school 
and the ball room. Conscience says, “My pa- 
rents would not approve.” “ But,” whispers 
your heart, “my parents are quite too strict in 
such matters.” You get the Bible and look, 
thinking there to find it coincide with your 
wishes. You rejoice to see Miriam the proph- 
etess, David the psalmist, dancing; and in tri- 
umph you read Solomon’s assertion, that “there 
is a time to dance.” But look thoroughly. Is 
your dancing an act of worship, like that of Mi- 
riam and David? Are you sure that the time 
for you to dance has come? Surely not before 
you have given your heart to Christ, and are 
prepared for eternity. 

On a winter’s evening the theatre opens its 
doors attractively to you. You are about to 
enter, when the question arises, What saith the 
Bible? “Lead us not into temptation.”— 
Strengthened by former regard to God’s word, 
you now turn away, feeling that it would be 
mockery to offer that prayer in the morning,and 
to visit such scenes in the evening hours. 

I see you next in the active business of life. 
Circumstances occur in which a little fraud, the 
practice of a little deception, might make you 
rich, The fortune for which you are daily striv- 
ing, seems brought within your reach. But you 
hear the apostle Paul say, “ Let no man go be- 
yond and defraud his brother ;” and retain your 
priceless uprightness. 

But it is not merely in the daily business of 
life that you need the guidance of the Bible— 
The Holy Spirit enters your heart, and, alarmed 
and distressed, you feel yourself to be a lost 
sinner. ‘What shall I do to be saved?” you 
cry. Memory answers, “Search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and 
they are they which testify of me.” Peace fills 
your soul as you read of “the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Henceforth, guided by the Bible, may you 
hope for a happy life, a peaceful death, and a 
glorious immortality —Ch. Penny Mag. 


— 
SUBLIME THOUGHT. 
How sublime the thought, that the spirit of 
man is of more value than all the stars and 
worlds which glitter in the midnight firmament, 
and shall outlive them all in peerless beauty, if 





sanctified and regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 


VIEWS ON THE SEA SHORRE. 
Provincetown, June, 1852. 
I embrace a leisure hour to address my young 
readers from this remote corner of the old Bay 
State. Most of them have never been, and 
probably never will be here. There are some 


matters concerning this place that may interest 
them. 


Ihave just been upon that high hil! which 

ascends abruptly from the village, and enjoyed 

one of the most interesting prospects, and most 

extensive, that eastern Massachusetts can af- 

ford. Looking north, the hills and valleys, for 

two miles or more, fill the space till the ocean 

meets the eye; and yonder is Race Point and 

its Light House, a lonely spot for the residence 

of human beings ; but that light doing most no- 
ble service for the benighted mariner. Look- 
ing west and south, the great expanse of Cape 
Cod Bay is seen, with the tapering end of the 

Cape, which makes a noble sweep of half a cir- 

cle, and embraces one of the finest harbors in 

New England. It it is now dotted with vessels 

of all sizes, either at anchor or spreadieg can- 
vass to the breeze. Directly beneath your eye, 
and as it were under your feet, is the town, 
stretching for nearly two miles along the coast 
of the harbor, and forming a very pleasant fea- 
ture in the landscape. Looking east and south 
east, the sand hills of the cape meet the eye, 
and over them the great Atlantic is now glis- 
tening in the bright rays of this pleasant morn- 
ing. Yonder are the churches in Truro, and 
dimly seen is the spire of the church in Well- 
fleet. Take this whole panorama together, there 
are few that surpass it. 

In this beautiful harbor the Mayflower drop- 
ped her anchor, that vessel that brought over 
the first fathers of New England, in 1620. And 
on board that vessel, while lying here, was born 
Perigrine White, the first English child born in 
New England. On board that little craft was 
drawn and signed that important document 
which contained the germ of that freedom, reli- 
gious and political, which has so distinguished 
our happy country. 

Here are grouped together, in the utmost 
freedom of contiguity, the dwellings of three 
thousand people. A farm or two and a few 
gardens, supply a limited amount of vegetables, 
but the people are mostly dependant on supplies 
from abroad, and especially from Boston Mar- 
ket. The whale, cod, and mackerel fisheries, 
employ a large proportion of the wealth and 
energies of this place. In the cod fishery sev- 
enty-four vessels are employed; in the whale 
fishery twenty-eight; in the mackerel, seven: 
and thirty-two vessels are employed in the 
coasting trade. A steamboat and half a dozen 
packets, keep up an easy and constant commu- 
nication with Boston. 

The violent storms of this spring caused sad 
disasters upon this coast, and within a short dis- 
tance of this place. A bark with marble from 
Italy, went to pieces in a gale, and all on board 
perished. Out of another ship, loaded with 
railroad iron, but two escaped. The marble 
and iron is now being fished up from the sea, 
and a large amount has been saved. All along 
these dangerous coasts have there been, in the 
years gone by, “sounds of sorrow from the sea.” 
Many a mariner has perished in sight of his 
own home, as the terrible winds and waves 
have done their work of ruin and death. 

As you gaze from the eminence in the rear 
of the town, you are greeted with those ever- 
grateful objects in New England scenery, the 
spires of churches. Here are two large Meth- 
odist societies, one Universalist, and a small 
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otthodox Congregational. These churches are 
ali handsome edifices, and add much to the 
beauty of the town. 

The Barnstable County Conference of the 


Churches have held their semi-annual meeting | 


here during the present week. Some of the 
members came seventy-five miles by land to at- 
tend this meeting. It has been full of interest. 
This long neck of land, stretching out so far 
and so boldly into the sea,is dotted with church- 
es, some of which have been greatly blest of 
God since the year came in, Great numbers 
of young people have given their hearts to the 
kind Savior, and have commenced the work of 
preparing themselves, and of aiding others in 
preparing for an eternal home in heaven. 

A scowling tempest, for one day, tossed the 
mariners fiercely about these coasts, but a new 
morning came, with a cloudless sky. I see our 
signal is streaming in the wind, calling us on 
board our homeward craft, therefore I must 
close. ViIATOR. 

—— 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Groveland, Mass., June 27, 1852. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I here enclose one 
dollar for the Youth’s Companion for the year 
to come, It has been our companion for twen- 
ty years, and in our opinion is the best paper 
of the kind in this country. 

Yours respectfully, J. N. Stacy. 
N. Stratford, N. H., June 28, 1852. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Enclosed is one 
dollar, for the continuance of your interesting 
paper. Weare all very much attached to it, 
and it is sure to find its way to grandfather’s 
where it is welcomed by a good company of 
readers. Yours respectfully, M. E. Barpwin. 





Variety. 
DYING WORDS OF WILBERFORCE. 
“Come and sit near me; let me lean on you,” 
gaid Wilberforce to a friend a few minutes be- 
fore his death. Afterward, putting his arms 
around that friend, he said, “God bless you, my 
dear.” He became agitated somewhat, and 
then ceased speaking. Presently, however, he 
said, “I must leave you, my fond friend; we 
shall walk no further through this world togeth- 
er; but I hope we shall meet in heaven. Let 
us talk of heaven. Do not weep for me, dear 
F , do not weep; for I am very happy ; but 
think of me, and let the thought make you press 
forward. I never knew happiness till I found 
Christ as a Savior. Read the Bible—read the 
Bible! Let no religious book take its place.— 
Through all my perplexities and distresses, I 
never read any other book, and I never felt the 
want of any other. It has been my hourly stu- 
dy ; and all my knowledge of the doctrines, and 
all my acquaintance with the experience and 
realities of religion, have been derived from the 
Bible only. 1 think religious people do not 
read the Bible enough. Books about religion 
may be useful enough, but they will not do in- 
stead of the simple truth of the Bible.” He af- 
terward spoke of the regret of parting with his 
friend. “Nothing,” said he, “convinces me 
more of the reality of the change within me, 
than the feelings with which I can contemplate 
a separation from my family. I now feel so 
weaned from earth, my affections so much in 
heaven, that I can leave you all without a re- 
gret: yet I do not love you less, but God mote.” 
neater 


RUM—BEGGARY—DEATH. 


During the past summer there was a little 
git! asked by a kind Sunday-school teacher,why 
she did not come to school. She replied,—* I 
have no clothes fit to go with.” The teacher 
——v furnished her with clothing. She attend- 
ed school awhile, and was again missing. The 
teacher looked after her, oul teoeteed of her the 
reason for herabsence. She said again, “I have 
no clothes fit to go with.” “But,” said the 
teacher, “ I gave you clothes.” ‘Yes, I know 
you did,” said the child, “ but father took and 
sold them for whiskey.” 

The winter came, and this poor little girl was 
furnished with shoes by her teacher. Soon, 























however, she was again missed from Sunday- 
school. Her faithful teacher looked her out,and 
asked the reason for her absence from Sunday- 
school. She gave it,—“ Father has sold my 
shoes for whiskey.” 

That drunken father beat and abused his fam- 
ily so much, that they had to seek refuge by 
leaving him, which they did while he was lying 
in a drunken stupor. A few nights since that 
same man fractured the skull of another by a 
blow, of which he died ; and the drunken father 
is now in prison awaiting his trial for life.— 
Reader, pity the drunkard and his family. 

S. S. Advocate. 
——_o——_. 


CHRYSOSTOM AND THE EMPRESS. 


When the Empress Eudoxia lay in wait for 
the life of Chrysostom, he expressed his reli- 
gious confidence and firmness in the following 
words, part of a letter ts Cyriacus :—‘ Will the 
empress cause me to be sawn in sunder? Even 
so was it with the prophet Isaiah. Will she 
cast me into the sea? [ will think of Jonah.— 
Will she throw me into a fiery furnace? I will 
think of the three men. Will she give me up 
to the wild beasts? I will think of Daniel in 
the lions’ den. Will she cut off my head? I 
shall have John for my companion. Will she 
cause me to be stoned? So it happened to Ste- 
phen. Will she take away all my goods? I 
care not; naked came I from my mother’s womb, 
and naked must I return thither.” 

—_@———— 


YOU DID NOT PRAY FOR YOUR SISTER. 


A few weeks since two little sisters, E 
and M——, the former eight years old, and the 
latter four, as was their custom before retiring 
to bed, were kneeling by the side of their moth- 
er, repeating their little prayer which they used 
to say in connection with the Lord’s prayer.— 











E had just concluded her part-of the ser- 
vice, when M , the youngest, exclaimed,— 
“FE » you did not pray for your little sister.” 





This was a new thought, it never having been 
suggested to them by their parents, and the el- 
der sister seemed somewhat surprised and mor- 
tified at the rebuke of her little sister, who im- 
mediately commenced, and in addition to her 
usual prayer, asked the Lord to “ make her sis- 
tor a good girl, and a little Chrisjian.” Ever 
since, these two little girls, when repeatin 
their prayers, do not forget to pray for oak 
other. i 


WOMEN AND NEWSPAPERS. 

Women are the best subscribers in the world 
to newspapers, magazines, &c. We have been 
editor now going on for eight years, and we 
have never yet lost a single dollar by female 
subscribers. They seem to make it a point of 
conscientious duty to pay the printer and 
preacher—two classes of community that suffer 
more by bad pay, and no pay at all, thanall the 
rest put together. Whenever we have a wo- 
man’s name on our book, we know it is just as 
~ for two dollars and a half as a picayune is 
or #ginger cake. Besides, whatever they sub- 
scribe for, they read, whether it is good, bad, or 
indifferent. If they once subscribe to a paper, 
they are sure to read it, upon the principle, we 
suppose, that if they did not, their money would 
be thrown away—as an old lady whom we once 
knew, for whose sick servant girl the doctor 
had prescribed a dose of oil; but as the girl 
would not take the oil, she took it herself, rather 
than it should be wasted. Hence, we say, they 
are the best readers. For these reasons we had 
any time in the world rather have a dozen wo- 
men on our books than one man. [Republican. 

oe 


THE LITTLE LAMB. 


To an afflicted mother at the grave of her 
dead child, it was said, “There was once a shep- 
herd, whose tender care was over his flock day 
and night. One sheep would neither hear his 
voice nor follow him; so he took up her little 
lamb in his arms, and then the sheepcame after 
him.” ————__. 

HUMAN GLORY. 


The temple of Jerusalem passed away; and 
of its magnificence only a few crumbling, pil- 
grim-kissed stones remain. The Parthenon,the 
brightest gem upon the zone of the earth,is now 
a heap of ruins. The Roman Forum is now a 
cow-market ; the Tarpeian rock a cabbage gar- 
den; and the palace of the Caesars a rope-walk. 
The pyramids themselves, those gigantic me- 
morials of a gigantic age, are all hastening to 








decay. The Tiber, once so celebrated, is a 
muddy stream ; the Ilissus, once so glorious, is 
choked with weeds ; the Olympus, a bleak hill, 
and the Acropolis forsaken.—[ Dr. Cumming. 


——Q 


JONAH IN THE WHALE. 


In the cavity of the whale, a safe and practi- 
cable asylum is afforded—not indeed in the 
stomach, but in another cavity of the whale; 
the throat is large, and is provided with a bay 
or intestines, so considerable in size,that whales 
frequently take into it two of their young ones 
when weak, especially during a tempest. In 
this vessel are two vents, which serve for inspi- 
ration; and here, in all probability, Jonah was 
preserved, not, indeed, without a miracle, but 
with that economy of miracle so frequently ex- 
emplified in the Scriptures. 

—_—_—~e——— 


PAUL'S ESTIMATE OF HEAVEN. 


“T reckon,” he says, likea man skilled in this 
spiritual arithmetic ; “ I reckon,” after a duc es- 
timate of their comparative value, “that the suf- 
ferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory that shall be re- 
vealed.” 

No man was ever so well qualified to make 
this estimate. Of the sufferings of the present 
world he had shared more largely than any oth- 
erman. Of the glory that shall be revealed he 


had a glimpse granted to no other man. Ife 
had been caught up into paradise. He had 


heard the words of God, and seen the vision ot 
the Almighty, and the result of this privileged 
experience was, that he “ desired to depart and 
be with Christ,” that he desired to escape from 
this valley of tears; that he was impatient to 
recover the celestial vision, eager to perpetuate 
the momentary foretaste of the gloris of im- 
mortality.— Hannah More. 
—_—~————— 
ISAAC WALTON. 

Isaac Walton, in his life of George Herbert, 
says—* He, like Joshua, brought not only his 
own household to worship the Lord,but brought 
most of his parishioners, and many gentlemen 
in the neighborhood, constantly to make a part 
of his congregation twice a day; and some of 
poorer sort of his parish would let their plough 
rest when Mr. Herbert’s bell rung to prayers, 
that they might offer their devotions to God 
with him. And his most holy life was such that 
it begot such reverence to God and to him, that 
they thought themselves the happier when they 
carried Mr. Herbert’s blessing back with them 
to their labor. Thus powerful was his reason 
and example to persuade others to a practical 
piety and devotion.” 

—_—_~>——_ 


A PRAYER FROM EDWARD VIS PRIMER. 


Let me neither follow my own will, nor the 
fancies of other men; neither let me be beguiled 
with the masque of old customs, long usages, 
fathers’ decrees, ancient laws, nor anything that 
fightest with thy holy ordinances and blessed 
commandments ; but faithfully believe and sted- 
fastly confess that to be true godliness which is 
learned in the Holy Bible, and according unto 
that to order my life unto the praise of thy holy 
name. 


SHORTS. 


Dancer.—A person named Danger kept a 
public house, on the Huntingdon road, near 
Cambridge, England. On being compelled to 
quit the house, which was not his own, he built 
aninn, on the opposite side of the road, and 
caused to be painted beneath his sign-—“ Dan- 
GER from over the way.” His successor in the 
old house retorted by inscribing over his door, 
“ There is no Danger here now.” 


“A worthy but poor minister,” writes a friend 
from the country, “requesting a loan of fifty 
dollars from a cashier of our bank; and ina 
note requesting the favor, he said he would 
“ pay in ten days on the faith of Abraham.”— 
The cashier returned word that,"by the rules of 
the bank, the endorser must reside in the state.” 


There is nothing like a fixed,steady aim,with 
an honorable purpose. It dignifies your nature 
and insures you success. 


You may depend upon it, that he is a good 
man whose intimate friends are all good, and 
whose enemies are of a character decidedly 
bad. 


Poetry. 








TOO POOR TO PAY. 


We were so poor when baby died, 
And mother stitched his shroud, 
The others in their hunger cried, 
With sorrow wild and loud; 
We were so poor we could not pay 
The man to carry him away. 


I see it still before my eyes— 
It lies upon the bed, 

And mother whispers through her sighs— 
“ The little boy is dead.” 

A little box of common pine 

His coffin was—and may be mine! 


They laid our little brother out, 
And wrapped his form in white, 
And, as they turned his head about, 
We saw the solemn sight! 
And wept as little children weep, 
And kissed the dead one in his sleep. 


We looked our last upon his face, 
We said our last “ good-bye ;” 
While mother laid him in the place 
Where those are Jaid who die: 
The sexton shoved the box away, 
Because we were too poor to pay! 


We were too poor to hire a hearse, 
And could not get a pall, 

And when we drove him to the grave, 
A wagon held us all: 

*f'was | who drove the horse, and I 

Who told my mother not to ery. 


We rode along the crowded town, 
And felt so lone and drear, 

And oft our tears came trickling down, 
Because no friends were near. 

The folks were strangers, selfish men, 

Who hadn't lost a baby then. 


We reached the grave, and laid him there, 
Low in the cold, dark ground; 
No minister to offer prayer 
For us who wept around, 
So home we went with grief and pain; 
But home was never Ifome again! 


And there he sleeps, without a stone 
To mark the sacred spot, 

But though to all the world unknown, 
By us ‘tis ne’er forgot: 

We mean to raise a stone some day, 


But now we are too poor to pay. [.V. ¥. Tri. 


—— 


ROSAMOND. 


There is a sweet and quiet spot, 
Where oft I steal ayay ; 

*Tis in the village church-yard, where 
My little brothers lay. 


Close side by side, two little mounds 
Covered with grass and fl@vers, 
And watch and water them each day, 

After my study hours. 





A rose tree on each little grave, 
Forget-me-not’s so sweet, 

And mignonette and heliotrope, 
With willows at the feet. 


First Albert died, then Charley dear, 
Only a week between, 

And from that day an only child, 
Poor Rosamond has been. 


An only child, a lovely child, 
But wiser than before ; 

I have thought less of dolls and play, 
And of my Bible more. 


I sit and read it by the graves 
Where my dear brothers lay, 

And oft [ close the sacred book 
And by their graves I pray. 

I pray that, ransomed by the blood 
-Of the Redeemer slain, 

I may, through his great mercy, see 
Those darling ones again. 
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